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the theory. New Dealers had favored the plan from convic-
tion that the operations of Big Business were a public service
and should therefore be controlled in the common interest; in
practice, however, there was little doubt that the NRA,
through regulation of both prices and output, furthered mo-
nopoly in many instances* When the NRA authorities during
the second year attempted modifications at the instance of
consumers and small business, the great industrialists were
rapidly alienated.

Was it possible that Roosevelt had repeated Hoover's mis-
take in pinning too much faith upon the enlightened and un-
selfish cooperation of business? New Dealers at any rate
drifted toward that conclusion. The liberal lawyer Donald
R, Richberg, who had inherited the limelight of the NRA
when, behind the curtain of a reorganization late in 1934,
General Johnson departed under a rain of "dead cats/* wrote
some years later in reviewing the debacle:

The most tragic result was an unhappy demonstration that
businessmen as a whole had not learned cither the need or
the essential principles of a positive regulation of business for
the very purpose of preserving free enterprise,

Less partisan opinion inclined to see the Blue Eagle as
neither flesh nor fowl, lacking on the one hand the dispersion
of authority implicit in free competition and on the other the
ruthless efficiency supposed to reside in the corporative state.
Its taste of bureaucracy was just enough to offend many
American palates. The NRA's best features were probably
salvaged by the Robinson-Patman act of 1937 curbing dis-
criminatory trade practices and by a series of beneficent labor
laws passed between 1935 and 1938. Roosevelt himself was
nettled by the Court's disapproval, taking it as a personal
affront, but among citizens at large regrets seemed few.

Two years of bickering over the NRA, in terms of
"planned economy" versus "rugged individualism/* set the
national stage for a debate which continued with almost